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Israel’s Troubles 
With Arab Lands 


Jewish Country Forges Ahead 
In Spite of Rift with Its 
Nearby Neighbors 


S 1960 got under way, the Danish 

freighter Inge Toft lay quietly 

at anchor in Port Said, Egypt—as it 

had done for the previous 7 months. 

In its hold were 5,500 tons of Israeli 

cement and potash, intended for de- 
livery in the Far East. 

Nearby lay the Greek ship Asty- 
palea. Its cargo consisted of Israeli 
cement picked up at Haifa, Israel’s 
chief port, and intended for delivery 
in East Africa. The Astypalea sailed 
into Port Said in mid-December. 

30th ships had intended to use the 
Suez Canal, connecting the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas. But at Port 
Said, the northern end of the water- 
way, officials of the United Arab Re- 
public refused to let the vessels enter 
the canal. 

Israeli leaders are bitter about the 
action of the Arabs. They are es- 
pecially concerned over the holding up 
of the Astypalea. They say that they 
had been assured by United Nations 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
that the United Arab Republic had 
specifically agreed to let the Greek 
vessel go through the canal. (Pre- 
sumably the Inge Toft would have 
followed later.) But after leading 
Mr. Hammarskjold to believe that it 
would permit the Astypalea to use the 
waterway, U.A.R. officials decided not 
to do so. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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THE WHITE HOUSE (rear view) was first occupied by John Adams in 1800. 
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WATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


It serves as both residence and office for 
Aides of the Chief Executive also occupy offices here, and in a large building across the street. 


Presidency: Several Jobs in One 


Campaign Focuses Attention on Nation’s Highest Office 


HOUGH the office of U. S. Presi- 

dent is always in the news, it will 
be spotlighted more than usual this 
year because of the election campaign. 
Attention will be focused not only on 
Presidential contenders but also on 
the post they are seeking. 

The American Presidency is gen- 
erally regarded as the most important 
political position in the free world. 
But observers sometimes ask: “Does 
it involve more work than any one 
person can handle?” 

President Eisenhower, while he 
doesn’t look upon his present duties 
as “impossible,” is known to feel that 
they include too many burdensome 
details. He says he will eventually 
make some suggestions on how future 


Presidents might be enabled to carry 
out their tasks more effectively. 

As for the average citizen: He 
knows that the Presidency is a tough 
job, but still he often fails to realize 
just how much responsibility it in- 
volves. 

A President’s decisions can result 
in prosperity or depression—can pro- 
mote peace or bring war. Thus, his 
actions can mean well-being or hard- 
ship—life or death—to untold num- 
bers of people in the United States 
and abroad. 


Six Major Roles 


Former President Harry Truman, 
who has done a great deal of speaking 





SAVE THE WILDERNESS 


The next 5 to 10 years are critical 
ones which may decide whether or not 
the United States has adequate public 
parks for its growing population. 
Unless our country acts quickly, it 
will lose historical shrines and recrea- 
tional areas to the onward march of 
commercial enter- 
prises and housing 
developments. So 
warns Secretary of 
the Interior Fred 
Seaton. 

Mr. Seaton says 
that the wilderness 
lands available for 
recreational pur- 
poses are dwin- 
dling at an alarm- 
ing rate. Unless we act in a hurry, 
he warns, we may forever lose these 
areas as playgrounds and wildlife 
preserves. 


RECORD AIR TRAVEL 


The world’s airlines carried a record 
number of passengers in 1959, and 





Fred Seaton 


they hope to do even better this year. 
The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, to which 74 non-commu- 
nist nations belong, reports that the 
aircraft of member countries carried 
96,000,000 passengers in the past 12 
months. These planes flew a total of 
nearly 2 billion miles. 


FEWER AMERICAN FARMERS 


Every year, many thousands of 
Americans leave the farm to seek jobs 
elsewhere. According to the U. S. 
Census Bureau, the nation’s farm 
population decreased by more than 
15% within the past 9 years. Out of 
our total population of about 179,- 
000,000, only 20,000,000 now live on 
farms. 


TEMPLES IN DANGER 


The United Arab Republic hopes 
other nations will provide funds to 
help her save ancient treasures and 
temples from the rising waters of a 
giant lake behind the new Aswan Dam 
on the Nile River. The lake will swal- 
low up temples and other ancient 


Egyptian monuments unless they are 
moved or protected by high, water- 
proof walls. 


SPECIAL STAMPS COMING 


Beginning this week, the Post 
Office Department will issue a series 
of Credo stamps—Credo is Latin for 
“I believe.” Each stamp will carry 
the words of a famous American, and 
state a belief that is important to all 
of us. The first of the series will bear 
the name of George Washington under 
this message from the First Presi- 
dent: “Observe good faith and justice 
toward all nations.” 


FOOD FOR SOVIETS? 


Russia may be in the market for 
some of Uncle Sam’s vast stores of 
surplus farm crops. According to re- 
ports from Moscow, Soviet harvests in 
grains and some other crops were 
substantially lower in 1959 than they 
were the previous year. There have 
been hints from Russia that she might 
seek to buy some of our unused foods 
to make up for shortages at home. 





and writing about the office he held 
for nearly 8 years, says the occupant 
of the White House actually performs 
6 jobs. They include his roles as (1) 
Chief Executive, (2) ceremonial chief 
of state, (3) director of foreign policy, 
(4) legislative planner, (5) political 
party leader, and (6) Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces. These tasks 
require examination in detail. 

Chief Executive. According to the 
Constitution, a President must “take 
care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” He appoints top officials in 
several dozen federal departments and 
agencies which carry out the acts of 
Congress, and he is expected to super- 
vise the work performed by these or- 
ganizations. 

Actually, there are so many different 
governmental bodies that the Presi- 
dent can’t keep them all under close 
personal observation. Yet if anything 
goes seriously wrong in the adminis- 
trative branch of government, he gets 
the blame. He must therefore be ex- 
tremely careful to put competent and 
trustworthy officials in charge of all 
agencies. 

If a labor-management dispute or 
some other serious conflict threatens 
to disrupt our national life, the Presi- 
dent takes action under various laws 
in an effort to restore harmony. 

Chief of state. The President and 
Vice President are the only elected 
officials chosen by the American people 
as a whole. Governors, senators, and 
U. S. representatives speak for their 
states or districts, but the President 
represents us all. He is a living na- 
tional symbol. 

In certain foreign countries, this 
symbolic function is carried out by 
a person other than the chief execu- 
tive. Queen Elizabeth II, for instance, 
is ceremonial leader of Great Britain, 
while the actual work of government 
is supervised by Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan. In America, the 2 jobs 
are rolled into 1. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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U. S. Presidency 


(Continued from page 1) 


As chief of state, the President 
appeals for national unity in times of 
crisis. He issues formal proclama- 
tions in connection with major holi- 
He greets countless representa- 
tives of civic, religious, economic, so- 
cial, and other groups. Many wartime 
heroes have received the Medal of 
Honor—our nation’s highest award— 
from the President’s hand. 

Foreign policy director. This role is 
closely connected with the President’s 
position as chief of state. He speaks 
America in its dealings with 
foreign powers. When the Secretary 
of State or his aides deal with the offi- 
cials of other nations, they do so as 
the President’s representatives. Basi- 
cally, decisions on foreign policy are 
his responsibility, even though many 
international agreements that the 
United States makes are subject to 
congressional approval. 

When foreign chiefs of state visit 
America, they come as guests of the 
President. When new ambassadors 
from abroad take up their duties in 
Washington, they call at the White 
House and receive his official welcome. 

Legislative planner. Though Con- 
the principal lawmaking 
branch of our government, Presidents 
generally exert great influence on 
legislation. With the help of Cabinet 
officers and other aides, they draw up 
and recommend detailed legislative 
programs. They urge the House and 
Senate to enact certain measures and 
reject others. 

If Congress adopts a bill that the 
President strongly disapproves, he can 
veto it. The measure then dies unless 
it is passed again by a two-thirds vote 
among members present in each house. 
Sometimes, if the President threatens 
in advance that he may veto a pending 
bill, congressmen revise it so as to 
meet his demands. 

Every year, shortly after our law- 
makers begin a new session, the Presi- 
dent submits detailed proposals on 
future governmental spending. Con- 
gress has the final word on how much 
is to be spent by each federal depart- 
ment and agency, but its decision is 
strongly influenced by the President’s 
budget recommendations. 


days. 


for 


gress is 


Party leader. A party’s most recent 
Presidential candidate is always re- 
garded as its official leader. The Pres- 
ident, having led his party to an elec- 
tion victory, wields great power over 
its policies and activities. Other lead- 
ers in the party are generally under 
strong pressure to support him. If they 
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WILTON PERSONS, whose official 
title is “The Assistant to the President,” 
heads the White House office staff 
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GIGANTIC PROBLEMS and pressures of our time place a crushing burden on the man in the White House 


attack the President, they may weaken 
the party as a whole and thus reduce 
their own chances for election to local, 
state, or national office. 

The President names many judges 
and administrative officials, and Chief 
Executives from both parties have fre- 
quently used appointments as means 
of rewarding political supporters. 

Commander in Chief. Much power 
stems from this Presidential role, 
which is spelled out in the Constitu- 
tion. It was as Commander in Chief 
that President Truman, for example, 
took emergency action and sent Amer- 
ican troops to Korea in 1950. While 
there was some controversy over his 
authority to do this without prior con- 
gressional approval, Congress backed 
him by providing the necessary money 
and equipment to carry on the war 
effort. 


White House Procedure 


During his first year as President, 
George Washington approved 27 acts 
of Congress and appointed about 110 
U. S. officials. President Eisenhower, 
in a year, signs approximately 750 
laws and makes 40,000 appointments 
or promotions. 

In a typical day, he is likely to re- 
ceive half a dozen office callers, be- 
sides meeting 1 or more large dele- 
gations and conferring frequently 
with members of the White House 
staff. 

A few months ago, the Executive 
Office of the President consisted of 
2,730 officials and employes. About 
400 were in the White House Office 
under the supervision of Wilton Per- 
sons, whose title is “The Assistant to 
the President.” Others were in closely 
related organizations such as the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, whose principal 
job is to help the President draw up 
recommendations on federal spending; 
and the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), which provides secret infor- 
mation on the activities of foreign 
governments. 

The Cabinet. Certain Chief Execu- 
tives have made comparatively little 
use of the Cabinet as an organized 
group, while others have employed it 


as a key advisory body. President 
Eisenhower is one of the latter. 

At present, problems to be taken 
up at weekly meetings are scheduled 
in advance, and members generally 
have discussed them with their own 
departmental staffs before attending 
the Cabinet sessions. All decisions 
made in Cabinet meetings are care- 
fully recorded. 

These sessions are attended by the 
President, the heads of all 10 major 
departments, and certain other high 
officials. Vice President Richard Nixon 
serves as chairman if the Cabinet 
meets when Mr. Eisenhower is absent 
from Washington. 

Another highly important group 
that operates under the President’s 
direction is the National Security 
Council. It works out plans relating 
to defense and foreign policy. Regular 
members are President Eisenhower; 
Vice President Nixon; Secretary of 
State Christian Herter; Defense Sec- 
retary Thomas Gates, Jr.; and Civil 
Defense Director Leo Hoegh. 


To Lighten the Load 


Despite all the helpers and advisers 
available to a President, there is still 
widespread feeling that the office in- 
volves too much work. But lightening 
a President’s burden is not simple. 
He can be relieved of certain adminis- 


JAMES HAGERTY, as Press Secre- 
tary to Mr. Eisenhower, holds a very 
difficult and responsible position 


trative details; but—unless our whole 
system of government is altered—his 
basic responsibilities cannot be re- 
moved. 

Even so, changes are constantly be- 
ing suggested. President Eisenhower 
is said to favor legislation creating a 
new office—that of “First Secretary.” 
The holder of this position would rank 
above present-day Cabinet members, 
and would use his authority in efforts 
to secure cooperation among all the 
departments and agencies. He might 
also be assigned to negotiate with 
leaders of foreign governments. 

According to certain other pro- 
posals, there would be 2 of these high- 
ranking assistants—1 to deal mainly 
with foreign policy and the other to 
handle domestic, or national, affairs. 

People, who favor such plans argue: 
“The new deputies or ‘First Secre- 
taries’ would take over many of the 
Chief Executive’s time-consuming du- 
ties, thus enabling him to concentrate 
on the nation’s most serious prob- 
lems.” 

Skeptics reply: “The new deputies 
couldn’t assume any of the President’s 
major responsibilities. If their judg- 
ments were substituted for his, then 
the Presidential office would lose much 
of the importance it now holds.” 

Ceremonial duties of the President, 
in his specific role as chief of state, 
might be lightened considerably. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has already made a 
start in this direction by calling upon 
Vice President Nixon to serve as his 
personal representative on various 
occasions. 

Also, columnist Marquis Childs re- 
cently suggested that our government 
seek world-wide agreements to make 
life easier for top leaders in other 
lands as well as for our own Presi- 
dent. The purpose of these agreements 
would be to cut down on the “pomp 
and ceremony” connected with inter- 
national meetings and visits. 

“By rough calculation,” says 
Childs, “at least one-third of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s time on his 11- 
nation tour was taken up with arrival 
and departure ceremonies. At each 
stop, with monotonous similarity, the 
fuss and feathers [required by long 
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established custom] cut into the hours 
that might have been used for serious 
talk.” 

Minor chores take up too much of 
the President’s time, despite great 
effort to eliminate them. While Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was recovering from 
his 1955 heart attack, the Washington 
Post wrote: 

“The first official act required of 
President Eisenhower from his sick 
bed was the signing of 2 lists of rou- 
tine appointments. . . . Here is a fla- 
grant example of the routine chores 

. which, when piled one upon an- 
other, make his job so difficult. 

“It is said that the doctors [let 
these papers be taken] to the Presi- 
dent because they required little men- 
tal or physical effort on his part. That 
characterization . .. becomes a strong 
argument for granting him complete 
relief from such duties. ... 

“The President himself is still re- 
quired [by law] to perform some of 
the more unimportant routine tasks. 
In a... day at the White House it 
is not unusual for him to sign his 
name 200 times. 

“The President should have author- 
ity to delegate this task, as well as 
others, so that only the most impor- 
tant documents and letters would bear 
his personal signature.” 

There is no final solution—no per- 
fect answer—to the problem of how 
White House activities can best be 
organized. But the more a President 
can be relieved of routine work and 
ceremonial duties, the more time he 
can devote to studying major issues 
and reaching vital decisions. 

No sweeping changes are likely 
during the year that remains of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Administration. 
Nevertheless, considerable interest is 
focused on the possibility of providing 
better governmental “machinery” for 
the man who takes office in January 
1961. —By TOM MYER 








CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell name of an ancient Mideast geo- 
graphical area. 


1. Capital of Kansas. 
2. Chief port of Israel. 
3. This land of Southeast Asia is seek- 


ing to solve food problems in an un- 
usual manner. 


4. Israel has a shore on the 
Sea. 

5. The Assistant to the President (last 
name). 

6. City at Mediterranean entrance to 
Suez Canal (2 words). 

7. For many years a. 
trolled land that is now Israel. 

8. This President (in 1890’s) under- 
took to modernize office of the Chief 
Executive. 





9. Mr. Eisenhower’s Press Secretary 
(last name). 





Today and Yesterday 








CURRIER @ IVES FROM EWING GALLOWAY 
FIRST PRESIDENT and Cabinet (from left): Washington; Secretary Henry 
Knox of War Department; Alexander Hamilton of the Treasury; Thomas Jefferson 
of the State Department; and Attorney General Edmund Randolph 


Staffing Presidential Office 


R. EISENHOWER’S feeling that 

a way should be found to ease 
the burden of the Presidency is not 
entirely new. Chief Executives have 
spoken and written of the strain 
under which they worked since George 
Washington’s time. 

Our first President wrote that he 
accepted a second term only after 
“painful conflict” with himself, and 
that he was “worn out” upon retire- 
ment. Thomas Jefferson felt like a 
“prisoner released from his chains” 
as he left office. John Quincy Adams, 
James Buchanan, and Harry Truman 
are among other Chief Executives who 
have expressed their opinions concern- 
ing pressures of the Presidency. 


Only 5 Aides 


President Washington set up the 
executive branch of government. The 
job was a tremendous one, even 
though the new nation had a popula- 
tion of only about 4,000,000 in 1789. 

Washington had a staff of 5, headed 
by a secretary, for his Presidential 
office. These men wrote letters and 
documents with pens, kept track of 
records, met callers. 

There were only 4 Cabinet officers 
in Washington’s Administration—the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, and 
War, plus the Attorney General. Sec- 
retary of State Thomas Jefferson 
worked with a staff of 8—including a 
part-time translator of French and 2 
messengers. The Treasury Depart- 
ment had a force of 5. 

At first, there were only a few agen- 
cies other than those which had Cabi- 
net rank. As time went on, both the 
number of such agencies—as well as 
departments with Secretaries in the 
Cabinet—grew in number to meet de- 
mands of the nation’s increasing area 
and population. The Presidential staff 
remained small, however, even though 
the Chief Executive’s duties steadily 
grew heavier. 

William McKinley, who went to the 
White House in 1897, was a pioneer in 
setting up an office that was modern 
for its day. His predecessor, Grover 
Cleveland, got along with a staff of 6. 
Mr. McKinley built his force to 18. 

The executive offices, under Presi- 
dent McKinley, took in 6 rooms. There 
were two for clerks, and one was 
equipped with typewriters. There was 
also a copying machine for making 


extra copies of documents and other 
papers. 

One room had a telephone—then a 
fairly new aid in carrying on business. 
The first phone at the White House 
had been installed after Rutherford 
Hayes became President in 1877. 
Newspapermen, who now have their 
own quarters at the Presidential man- 
sion, were assigned a part of the hall 
outside Mr. McKinley’s offices. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Vice President 
who became Chief Executive in 1901 
upon Mr. McKinley’s assassination, 
was the first to obtain funds from Con- 
gress for a Presidential secretary. In 
earlier years, Presidents had used 
their personal funds to pay secre- 
taries. They often had to pay clerks 
as well, or borrow them from depart- 
ments of the government for which 
Congress did appropriate funds. The 
legislature did not provide for clerks 
until 1939. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was Chief 
Executive when Congress established 
and provided finances for the first 
really official Executive Office of the 
President in 1939. This included the 
White House Office itself; the Bureau 
of the Budget, which was transferred 
from the Treasury Department; and 
several other agencies. For his per- 
sonal staff, President Roosevelt was 
allotted $136,500. Separate funds 
were provided for other offices. 


Staff Now 400 


With the various agencies as a part 
of the Executive Office, the total num- 
ber of employes climbed rapidly. Dur- 
ing World War II, and in the postwar 
period, the total varied from some- 
what fewer than 1,000 to about 1,200. 

The Presidential staff has also in- 
creased in size. It has grown from 46 
members during the Coolidge admin- 
istration in the 1920’s to about 400 
now. 

President Eisenhower's staff is 
crowded into every available space in 
the White House itself. Some offices 
are in the basement. Even washrooms 
are used for storing filing cabinets. 

Part of the staff has moved across 
the street to the Executive Office 
Building, once headquarters of the 
Department of State. This building 


and several others house the 2,300 
people of the special Executive agen- 
cies included in the Presidential office. 

















SPORTS 


DARRALL IMHOFF of the University of Cali- 
fornia—who is 6 feet 10 inches tall—is not only 
one of the biggest play- 
ers in college basketball 
ranks, but is also one of 
the best. His steady play 
was instrumental in tak- 
ing the California team 
to the national collegiate 
championship last win- 
ter, and helped the 
Golden Bears run up a 
2-season winning streak 
of 25 before it was 
broken earlier this 
month. Because the Cali- 
fornia five emphasizes defensive-style, ball-con- 
trol play, Darrall will probably never be among 
the nation’s leading scorers, but he makes his 
points when they are needed. A fine rebounder, 
he is also adept at blocking opponents’ shots. 














JERRY WEST, one of the finest clutch perform- 
ers in college basketball competition, is almost 
certain this winter to win 
All-America honors for 
the second year in a row. 
This polished performer 
from West Virginia Uni- 
versity is usually at his 
best when his team is 
trailing. A year ago, his 
inspired play took the 
Mountaineers into the fi- 
nal round of the national 
collegiate tournament 
where it lost by 1 point 
to California. By a wide 
margin, he was named the most valuable player. 
A top scorer, he is also outstanding on defense. 
In leading East Bank High School to the cham- 
pionship of West Virginia in 1956, Jerry scored 
926 points in 27 games. 





OSCAR ROBERTSON of the University of Cin- 
cinnati has led major-college players in scoring 
for the past 2 years, and 
now has his sights set on 
an unprecedented third 
scoring crown. If he 
keeps up his present pace 
of almost 40 points a 
game, he will also break 
the career record of 
2,588 points set several 
years ago by Dick Hem- 
ric of Wake Forest Col- 
lege. A tremendous re- 
bounder, “Big O”—as 
the fans call him—can 
leap higher than most players who are severa! 
inches taller. (Oscar is 6 feet 5.) He led the 
Crispus Attucks High School team of Indian- 
apolis to the state championship 2 years in a row. 


JERRY LUCAS is one of the most talked-about 
sophomores in college basketball ranks. In his 
first season on the Ohio 
State varsity, he is prov- 
ing to be a high scorer 
and a fine team player. 
His favorite scoring tac- 
tic is a twisting jump 
shot. With his power- 
ful spring, the 6-foot-8 
Lucas can leap 15 inches 
above the basket. In 3 
years of play at Middle- 
town (Ohio) High 
School, Jerry averaged 32 
points a game, and led 
his team to 76 victories in a row. 





Only once 
during his high school career did his team lose. 
A level-headed and modest fellow, Jerry holds 
an academic scholarship, and is an A student. 


TONY JACKSON of St. John’s University is one 
of the best basketball players in the New York 
City area, and appears 
to be a likely choice for 
the 1960 All-America 
team. A jumping jack 
in grabbing rebounds, 
Tony is a dangerous 
scorer with an accurate 
jump shot from far out 
on the floor. Last sea- 
son the Redmen of St. 
John’s played in 2 tour- 
naments at Madison 
Square Garden and won 
them both. Each time 
the lithe Jackson was named the most valuable 
player. Calm and poised, the former Brooklyn 
high school star is at his best in the climactic 
moments of a close game. He is 6 feet 4. 
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The Story of the Wee 


David Ben-Gurion Has 
Long Served Israel 


Israel’s Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion is sometimes called his coun- 
try’s “George Washington” because 
he has worked so hard for his nation’s 
independence. Mr. Ben-Gurion is 
highly respected by his people, and 
his long, wispy white hair and lined 
face are a familiar sight throughout 
the land. He proved his popularity 
at the polls when he and his Mapai 
(Labor) Party substantially boosted 
their strength in the Knesset, or Par- 
liament, last fall. 


DAVID BEN-GURION 
Prime Minister of Israel 


Mr. Ben-Gurion was born 73 years 
ago in Poland as David Green. While 
still very young, he took a keen interest 
in Zionism—the movement to estab- 
lish a Jewish state in Palestine. He 
began presiding over Zionist meetings 
at 14, and soon went to Palestine to 
work for the same cause. It was then 
that he took his present name. 

He continued his fight for an inde- 
pendent Jewish nation until 1948. At 
that time, his dream of a free Israel 
He then was chosen 
as the new land’s leader—a post he 
has held much of the time since then. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion is a well-educated 
man who reads several languages and 
has written a number of books. At 
73, he is a tireless person who works 
long hours. He and his wife, whom 
he met in the United States, have 3 
children. 


became a reality. 


Aerocap Balloons 
Work for Scientists 


Scientists are sending more and 
more balloons aloft with special in- 
struments for research work. One 
kind of lighter-than-air craft being 
used for this purpose is the Aerocap, 
which can hoist equipment weighing 
as much as 15,000 pounds into the 
skies. 

Aerocaps are captive balloons—that 
is, they are connected to the ground by 
a thin steel cable fastened to a reel. 
They are used at relatively low alti- 
tudes. Free balloons—those not con- 
nected by a ground cable—are used 
to study the atmosphere and the stars 
at great heights. 

The Aerocaps come in various sizes. 
One tested last summer measures 63 
feet in diameter and 189 feet in length. 
The bulky craft are made of strong 
synthetic material, such as nylon and 


Dacron. These are coated with rubber 
or newly developed plastics such as 
Hypalon. The balloons have no frame- 
work, and maintain their shape by 
inside pressure. General Mills, makers 
of the Aerocap, says it can be folded 
and easily transported from place to 
place. 

Helium, a non-inflammable gas, is 
used to give the Aerocaps their lift. 
Once in the air, the craft gets addi- 
tional lift from air flowing over its 
main section and fins. 


President’s Message on 
State of the Union 


Capitol Hill has already opened de- 
bate on some proposals made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his State of the 
Union message to Congress about 10 
days ago. 

In his message, the Chief Executive 
emphasized measures to keep the na- 
tion prosperous and militarily strong, 
while we do everything possible to 
seek peace. He also called for a ceil- 
ing of 79.8 billion dollars on govern- 
ment spending in the coming year, 
which, he estimates, will give Uncle 
Sam a surplus of revenues over ex- 
penditures of 4.2 billion dollars. 

The White House program includes 
the following proposals, a number of 
which are being spelled out in more 
detail in additional special messages 
to Congress: 

1. Continue our foreign aid pro- 
grams, with special emphasis on the 
underdeveloped lands. 

2. Keep defense spending at about 
the present level, but increase funds 
for space projects. 

3. Strengthen federal 
laws. 

4. Adopt programs to encourage 
state and local governments to build 
needed school classrooms. 

5. Change federal farm programs 
to reduce government payments to 
farmers for their surplus crops. 

6. Do away with present restric- 
tions that limit World Court action on 
controversies involving us and other 
countries. 

We shall deal with all these matters 
as they are debated in Congress. 


civil rights 


Little Progress in 
Fight for Free Press 
Each year, the Associated Press 


makes a survey to find out if restric- 
tions on the flow of news are being re- 
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laxed or tightened. In its latest report, 
the AP says only slight gains for a 
freer press have been made in 1959. 
Russia lifted a few restrictions on 
news reporting during visits there by 
western leaders. Otherwise, the news 
agency points out, there have been no 
gains for freedom of the press in the 
past 12 months. 

Censorship of newsmen is probably 
tighter than ever in the Middle East, 
the AP reports. Articles written by 
newsmen are carefully checked in the 
United Arab Republic, Sudan, and 
other nearby countries. Iraq, which 
is seething with trouble under the 
pro-Red regime of Prime Minister 
Abdul Karim Kassem, has especially 
tight news controls. 

Most Latin American lands support 
the idea of a free press. Nevertheless, 
the AP contends, there is tight control 
over news in Paraguay and the Domin- 
ican Republic. While there is no for- 
mal censorship in Cuba, the press asso- 
ciation charges that threats against 
reporters there curb the free flow of 
news in the Caribbean land. 


Conflicting Views on 
The Steel Controversy 


Here are some of the views being 
expressed on the settlement that ended 
the labor-management dispute in steel 
earlier in January, after leading to a 
314-month strike last year: 

News analyst Walter Lippmann feels 
the companies lost ground to the union 
in the new work agreement, and that 
steel prices may sooner or later be 
raised as a result. He adds that an 
end to the costly labor-management 
dispute could have been reached long 
ago if the President had been willing 
to step into the controversy at an 
earlier date. 

Mr. Lippmann maintains that the 
steel settlement, finally obtained at the 
behest of the President by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and Labor Secretary James 
Mitchell, was a “political fix’—that 
the Vice President may have induced 
the companies not to raise prices be- 
fore the November elections. In that 
way, it is held, Mr. Nixon will win 
popular support for having helped 
settle the dispute, without receiving 
blame for higher steel prices before 
election time. 

Union officials contend that the set- 
tlement is a fair one, and is “not in- 
flationary.” They argue that the wage 
and benefit boosts under the new con- 
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MALAYA is tackling food problem by 
encouraging jobless city and village 
dwellers to take up farming 


tract will still provide the companies 
with adequate profits without forcing 
them to raise prices. The Washington 
Post agrees that the steel price line 
can be held firm if both labor and 
management cooperate to bring pro- 
duction up and costs down. 

When asked about Mr. Lippmann’s 
reference to a “political fix’? in the 
steel settlement, Mr. Nixon’s office 
said: 

That charge has been made against 
the Vice President by his political op- 
ponents, and it is “totally absurd.” 
Mr. Nixon has made no “deals” with 
the steel companies, and he sought no 
political gains from his efforts to set- 
tle the dispute involving steelworkers 
and their firms. His sole objective 
was to work for the best interests of 
all Americans. 


Malayans Leave Cities 
To Build New Farms 


Not too long ago, the Malayan bor- 
der area near Thailand was covered 
by a thick jungle. Today, new rub- 
ber plantations are sprouting skyward, 
and neat bamboo homes are springing 
up there. Jobless city and village 
dwellers are developing the area with 
the help of their government. 

Malayans receive gifts of land from 
their government if they agree to 
farm it. They also get materials to 
build homes, and a loan until crops 
provide an income. Under this pro- 
gram, job opportunities are opened up 
to unemployed persons in the crowded 
Malayan cities. Also, the new farmers 
are helping their country by opening 
up undeveloped land. 

Hard work by the farmers and care- 
ful planning by the Malayan govern- 
ment are making the farm experiment 
a success. The first group of 400 fam- 
ilies settled on the new land 2 years 
ago. Today, there are several thriving 
communities in which the settlers 
operate stores and other facilities. 
Malaya hopes to carry out many more 
of these projects in years to come. 

The Southeast Asian land is a dia- 
mond-shaped country with an area of 
50,690 square miles—about the size 
of Florida. Many of its 6,447,000 
people barely eke out an existence. It 
is hoped that the farm settlement pro- 
gram will help provide more families 
with a better livelihood. 
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Debate on Missile 
Program Flares Anew 


The Administration’s missile and 
space program is again under fire 
from certain congressmen. They 
charge that it is inadequate to meet 
the Soviet challenge to us in these 
fields. Some critics maintain that we 
are falling farther and farther be- 
hind the Russians in the conquest of 
space. But the White House argues 
that we are abreast of the Reds in 
most phases of our missile and satel- 
lite programs, and that we are making 
“satisfactory” progress in this field 
as a whole. 

Beginning this week, the House 
Space Committee, headed by Demo- 
cratic Representative Overton Brooks 
of Louisiana, will hold hearings on the 
nation’s space and missile progress. 
Both supporters and critics of the Ad- 
ministration’s policies will then be 
heard. (We shall report on these and 
other debates concerning the coun- 
try’s defense policies in forthcoming 
issues of the paper.) 

Meanwhile, the Soviets have an- 
nounced that they will try out new and 
more powerful rockets over a range in 
the Pacific. Moscow says the tests 
will help “perfect space rockets for 
high accuracy flights.” 

At about the same time that the 
Soviet announcement was made, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower revealed that in 14 
tries, our Atlas missile scored 14 hits. 


Old Nazi Hate Campaign 
Rears Its Ugly Head 


The inhuman atrocities committed 
against the Jewish people of Europe 
by Adolf Hitler’s nazi Germany are 
still in the minds of people everywhere. 
That’s why the world is deeply dis- 
turbed over the mounting anti-Semitic 
incidents in West Germany and else- 
where. 

(Semitic groups of people include 
both Jews and Arabs, but the term 
anti-Semitism usually refers to attacks 
against Jews.) 

Swastikas—the emblem of nazism 
—and anti-Semitic slogans have been 


smeared on synagogues and other Jew- 
ish buildings in West Germany within 
recent weeks. The hate campaign 
has spilled over into other European 
lands and, even in a few instances, to 
America. 

The West German government of 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is crack- 
ing down on all pro-nazi groups in 
that country in an effort to stamp out 
the anti-Semitism before it gets out 
of hand. Mr. Adenauer has asked his 
country’s legislature to strengthen 
laws so that persons guilty of any anti- 
Jewish activities can be more severely 
punished. 

Meanwhile, some Germans have sug- 
gested that the communists might be 
behind the current anti-Semitic move- 
ment in an effort to convince the world 
that free West Germany continues to 
be dominated by nazi ideas. Jewish 
leaders say there is no real evidence 
of such a Red “plot.” They charge 
that West Germany hasn’t done enough 
to stamp out nazi movements respon- 
sible for campaigns against the Jews. 


College Cheating Is 
“National Disgrace” 

Cheating in colleges is a national 
disgrace—it has become a standard 
practice in an alarmingly large num- 
ber of So says Professor 
Jerome Ellison in an article appearing 
in the Saturday Evening Post. Here, 
in summary form, are some of the 
points Professor Ellison makes: 

Students in many colleges have 
worked out an ingenious assortment 
of cribbing and signaling devices used 
regularly for cheating on exams. In 
a number of instances, instructors 
know such practices are going on, 
but do nothing to stop them. At times, 
when professors crack down on a 
cheater, college officials support the 
student rather than the teachers when 
an issue is made of the misdeed. 

We can’t shrug off large-scale hum- 
bug in our seats of higher learning, 
as we sometimes shrug off cheating in 
politics and other walks of life. Our 
nation’s moral, intellectual, commer- 
cial, and professional leaders are 
trained in our colleges and univer- 


schools. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“My topic today,” said the professor, 
“is ‘The Lie.’ How many of you have 
read the twenty-fifth chapter of the 
text?” 

Nearly all the students raised their 
hands. 

“Good! You are the group to whom I 
wish to speak,” said the professor. ‘‘There 
is no twenty-fifth chapter.” 
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“Were you the one who called for an 
electronics expert, sir?” 











Mac: I woke up last night with the 
feeling that my watch was gone. So 
I looked for it. 

Jack: Was it gone? 

Mac: No, but it was going. 


* 


A man wrote to a hotel for reserva- 
tions and asked if dogs were allowed. 
The hotel manager answered his letter 
as follows: 

“T’ve been in this business for thirty 
years. I have never had to call the police 
to eject a disorderly dog. Never has a 
dog set fire to a bed with a cigarette. 

have never found a hotel towel or 
blanket in a dog’s suitcase. Certainly, 
the dog will be welcome.” 

“P.S. If your dog will vouch for you, 
you can come along, too.” 


* 


Veterinarian: What’s the trouble? 
Kangaroo: I don’t know. It’s just that 
I haven’t been feeling jumpy lately. 


oe 
May Richstone has this to say about a 
common problem: 


When she comes home from shopping, 
Her husband’s big lament 

Is not that she’s exhausted, 

Only that she’s spent! 
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TEEN-AGERS in Wales, a part of Britain, 


work. 






uPl 
leave coal mines after hard day’s 


As did their fathers and grandfathers, they start early as apprentices to 


learn the dirty, difficult labor of digging coal in Wales’ many mines. 


sities. If the moral standards of these 
future leaders are low, the entire coun- 
try will suffer, for greatness can be 
achieved only through truth. 

There is an encouraging side to this 
otherwise ugly picture. Evidence 
shows that many students themselves 
are unhappy over widespread cheating 
in classrooms, and a number of them 
are working to discourage this prac- 
tice. 

But the students need some help 
and guidance from their elders. Their 
college leaders must inspire the young 
people to work for high ideals and 
truth, not for grades alone. 


Border Dispute in the 
Explosive Middle East 


Relations between Iran and Iraq 
have been strained ever since Abdul 
Karim Kassem seized control of the 
latter nation in July of 1958. Follow- 
ing that event, Prime Minister Kas- 
sem took Iraq out of the Baghdad 
Pact, now called the Central Treaty 
Organization, in which Iran, Pakistan, 
Turkey, and Britain are defense part- 
ners against the threat of Red aggres- 
sion. 

A major reason for strife between 
Iran and Iraq is that, under Kassem, 
pro-communist forces have gained 
considerable strength in his country. 
Another cause of tension is an old 
border dispute between the 2 lands. 

The dispute involves the Shatt-al- 
Arab, a waterway that links the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates Rivers. Under a 1937 agree- 
ment, Iraq was given control over the 
river, except for a 3-mile-long stretch 
opposite the giant Iranian oil refinery 
at Abadan. Iran’s boundary extends 
halfway across the waterway at this 
point. 

Iraq says the present boundary is 
unfair to her, and that the entire 
river should be under her control. 
Iran accuses Iraq of violating the 1937 
agreement by not using tolls collected 
from shippers for upkeep of the water- 
way. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week 
will deal with (1) the war against 


cancer, and (2) 
toward self-rule. 


progress of Africa 
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In each of the 
match the italicized word 
following word or phrase 
the same 


sentences below, 
with the 
which has 
general meaning. Correct 
answers are on page 8, column 4. 


1. The general viewed the military 


situation with equanimity (#kwa- 
nim‘i-ti). (a) anxiety (b) suspicion 
(ec) dismay (d) calmness. 


2. Political candidates often appeay 
to be ubiquitous (i-bik’wi-tiis). (a) 
indefinite and confused (b) every- 
where at the same time (c) coura- 
geous (d) untiring. 


3. The visiting dignitary was con- 
spicuous (k6n-spik’ii-is) at the White 
House dinner. (a) talkative (b) 
prominent and distinct (c) popular 
(d) well-dressed. 


4. The senator disavowed (dis’a- 
vowd’) responsibility for the actions 
of his assistant. (a) accepted (b) 
confessed (c) passed on (d) denied. 


5. The ambassador refused to com- 
ply (k6m-pli’) with the order from 
his government. (a) argue (b) 
agree (c) act in accordance. 


6. The Senate must ratify (rat‘i-fi) 
American treaties with foreign na- 
tions. (a) draw up (b) approve (c) 
supervise (d) announce. 


7. The headquarters of the candi- 
date was a scene of bedlam (béd’lam) 
following the announcement of the 
election outcome. (a) uproar and 
confusion (b) bitter disappointment 
(c) stunned silence. 
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Israel’s Troubles 


(Continued from page 1) 


In defending their action, Arab 
leaders put forth these views: “We 
have been at war with Israel since 
1948, for no peace treaty was ever 
signed to end that conflict. Why 
should we permit our enemy to become 
more prosperous and powerful by let- 
ting her use the canal which lies 
wholly within our territory? Israel’s 
use of the canal depends on an accept- 
able settlement of a wide range of 
differences which we have with that 
government.” 

Israeli spokesmen reply as follows: 
“The United Arab Republic’s blockade 
violates the guarantee, made many 
years ago in an international parley, 
that the Suez Canal would be open to 
all nations for all time, in peace or 
war. It also goes against a United 
Nations resolution calling upon Egypt 
to end the blockade. As for tying this 
matter to other differences between 
our countries—we have said repeat- 
edly that we would sit down and nego- 
tiate with the United Arab Republic 
at any time, but the Arab leaders re- 
fuse to do so.” 

The argument over use of the Suez 
Canal is but one of the differences 
that exist between Israel and neigh- 
boring Arab lands. The conflict be- 
tween Arabs and Israelis is today the 
most serious rift in the troubled 
Middle East. Its continuance vastly 
complicates the task of Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion and other Israeli 
leaders in building a modern nation. 

Mediterranean country. Lying at 
the southeastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Israel takes up the main 
part of what was once called Palestine. 
It stretches about 260 miles from 
Galilee in the north down along a 
green, thickly populated coastal plain 
to the desolate region of Negev. The 
latter is shaped like an arrowhead 
with its point at Eilat, the port city 
on the Gulf of Aqaba. 

With a total area of about 8,000 


TEV AVIV (foreground) and Jaffa (hilly background) together form Israel’s largest metropolis. 


square miles, Israel is a bit larger 


than the state of New Jersey. Its 
width varies from 12 miles—just 
north of Tel Aviv—to 70 miles near 
the southern end of the Dead Sea 
The latter—1,292 feet below sea level 
—is the lowest spot in the world. 

Though Israel’s climate varies con- 
siderably from region to region, it is 
generally hot in summer and mild in 
winter. 

Land of newcomers. No country in 
the world has such a high percentage 
of newcomers as Israel. 
nation was formed as a Jewish home- 
land in 1948, it has welcomed immi- 
grants from more than 60 countries 
Today’s population is estimated at 
close to 2,000,000. Most are Jews, but 
about 200,000 are Arabs. 

In their ways of living, the Israelis 
are much like the people of western 
lands. Many citizens of Israel came 
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ISRAEL, area 8,000 square miles, is about the size of New Jersey and is shaped 


somewhat like that state. 


Israeli population is around 2,000,000. 


from Europe. A considerable number 
of Jews who lived in Palestine when 
it was under British control served 
during World War II in the British 
Army, and became accustomed to 
western ways. Though everyone in 
the Jewish nation is today required 
to learn Hebrew, many Israelis speak 
English fluently. 

Economic growth. The rapid popu- 
lation growth has made it urgent that 
the economy be quickly developed. 

Agriculture was emphasized at first. 
The amount of farm land has been 
more than doubled (largely through 
irrigation), and the latest farming 
methods are used. Today Israel is 
providing 70% of its food require- 
ments as compared to 40% about 10 
years ago. Farm products include 
vegetables, fruits, cotton, milk, poul- 
try, and eggs. 

The main emphasis today is on in- 
dustrial expansion. Israel aims to be- 
come the industrial center of the 
Middle East. Among the many prod- 
ucts she makes are textiles, refrig- 
erators, autos, paper, and tires. Using 
the potash, phosphates, bromine, and 
magnesium found in the Dead Sea, 
the nation has high expectations of 
expanding the chemical industry. 
There is also much’ underground 
wealth in the Negev, including limited 
amounts of petroleum. 

It is Israel’s hope to become a great 
trading country. It secures many raw 
materials from other lands, processes 
them with its skilled labor, and then 
the finished products abroad. 
For example, rough diamonds are im- 
ported in large quantities, are cut and 
polished, and then sold to buyers in 
other countries. Next to citrus fruit, 
polished diamonds are Israel’s biggest 
export. 

Financial squeeze. Today, Israel’s 
annual purchases of food and indus- 
trial raw materials from abroad are 
more than $300,000,000 in excess of 
her sales to other countries. To make 
these needed purchases, she has to 
secure foreign money, including dol- 
lars, from other sources. 

To keep on an even keel financially, 
she has depended on outside help from 
3 main sources. Assistance from the 
U. S. government in loans and grants 
since 1948 has amounted to about 
$675,000,000. Another large source 


sells 
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Population is 391,000. 


of funds has been payments (known 
as reparations) from the West Ger- 
man government for losses which Jews 
suffered in Germany under Hitler’s 
regime before and during World War 
II. A third major source of overseas 
aid has been the contributions of Jews 
in the United States and other nations. 

U.S. government assistance has now 
tapered off. West German repara- 
tions are scheduled to end by 1963 at 
the latest. While contributions from 
Jewish organizations abroad _ will 
probably continue, they are unlikely 
to increase substantially. 

Therefore, Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion and his government face an 
urgent test in the near future to nar- 
row the gap between foreign pur- 
chases and sales. These leaders are 
making a big effort to start new in- 
dustries and expand old ones so that 
Israel can boost its sales abroad. 

At the same time, the government 
is trying to develop new markets for 
Israeli products. It is cementing 
trade ties with such lands as Burma, 
Ghana, and Nigeria. It is also offer- 
ing its own experience to these coun- 
tries in their development programs. 

For example, 51 natives of Burma 
are now living on cooperative farms in 
Israel. In a few months, they will 
return to Burma and, in a remote part 
of their underdeveloped nation, will 
set up a cooperative farm on the Is- 
raeli model. They will be replaced in 
Israel by another group of Burmese 
who will take the same training. Mr. 
Ben-Gurion feels that the program 
will lay a sound basis for friendship 
and trade in the years to come. 

Trouble with Arabs. The one thing 
that would help Israel most would be 
to establish normal relations with her 
Arab neighbors. The latter would 
also profit in many ways. Both Israel 
and the Arab lands need to trade with 
each other, and neither can afford the 
military outlay that the continuing 
conflict makes necessary. 

Differences between Jews and Arabs 
first erupted in 1948 when the British 
gave up control of Palestine. Both 
Jews and Arabs living in this ancient 
land laid claim to it, (and Palestine’s 
Arabs were supported by the armed 
forces of neighboring Arab lands). 
In the fighting that followed, the Jews 
took over about 75% of Palestine, 
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while the remainder went to Jordan 
and Egypt. 

Since that time, there has been con- 
tinual tension along Israel’s borders. 
War broke out again briefly in 1956 
when the Israeli army invaded Egypt’s 
Sinai Peninsula. The attack was 
launched, according to the Jewish na- 
tion’s leaders, to eliminate bases from 
which Egyptian fighters had repeat- 
edly raided Israel. 

This clash—like the earlier one in 
1948—was stopped by the United Na- 
tions. However, Israel and her Arab 
neighbors today seem little nearer a 
permanent peace and normal relations 
than they were a dozen years ago. 

Refugee problem. Perhaps the ma- 
jor factor in keeping tension high over 
the years has been the existence of 
about 1,000,000 Arab refugees just 
outside Israel’s borders. Most of them 
are former residents of Palestine who 
fled to neighboring lands at the time 
of the 1948 fighting. They eke out a 
wretched existence in refugee camps 
in Jordan, Syria, and that part of 
Egypt known as the Gaza Strip. The 
United Nations pays for their upkeep. 

Regarding the refugees, Arab lead- 
ers say: “Palestine rightfully be- 
longed to the Arabs, and it was an act 
of aggression when the Jews seized 
it and set up the nation of Israel. We 
will have no dealings with that gov- 
ernment until it has agreed to take 
back the refugees and compensate 
them for their losses.” 

Israeli leaders reply: “Our Jewish 
ancestors controlled Palestine long be- 
fore the Arabs did, and we have a 
rightful claim to the land. As for the 
refugees, they would not have been 
harmed if they had stayed in Israel. 
Arabs who did stay are leading normal 
lives. However, all these refugees 
cannot be taken back now, for to do 
so would create serious problems. 

“Arab leaders have rejected our 
offer to sit down and work out a fair 
solution to the refugee problem. The 
fact is that they much prefer to have 
these unfortunate people in camps as 
a political device to keep feeling 
whipped up in the Arab lands against 
Israel.” 


What next? Some of the difficul- 
ties in settling the Israeli-Arab prob- 
lem were recently pointed out by 
columnist Walter Lippmann, follow- 
ing a visit to the Middle East. He 
noted that fanatics are today so nu- 
merous in the Arab world that “no 
Arab statesman beginning with Presi- 
dent Nasser himself can afford to 
make a settlement which recognizes 
the existence of Israel. Almost cer- 
tainly if he tried to do that, he would 
be assassinated.” 

Mr. Lippmann also reported that 
Egypt’s leaders genuinely fear mili- 
tary aggression by Israel. Noting the 
large-scale immigration into the Jew- 
ish nation, they feel that Israel is 
bound to expand into Arab territory. 

(To this view, Jewish leaders reply 
that, by irrigating and reclaiming 
arid lands, they can settle another 
2,000,000 newcomers in Israel. They 


state that Israel has no intention of 
pushing beyond its present borders.) 
Mr. Lippmann feels that if living 
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standards can be raised in the United 
Arab Republic, the fanatics who thrive 
on misery and discontent will lose 
their influence. Then it may become 
politically possible for Arab leaders to 
negotiate realistically with Israel. 
Of course, the rest of the world can- 
not afford to sit aside and wait for 
that day. Countries outside the Mid- 
dle East and the United Nations must 
continue to do all they can to bring 
about a settlement. For example, 
agreement on the use of the Suez 
Canal might pave the way for nego- 
tiations on the refugee problem. Once 
that key issue is settled, remaining 
differences might then be worked out. 
In this connection, the visit of UN 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold to 
the United Arab Republic on Thurs- 
day, January 21, offers hope. He is 
expected to talk over the Suez issue 
with President Nasser, and try once 
more to get the waterway opened for 
the passage of cargoes from Israel. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 


























































































Readers Say— 











The television scandal obligates the 
broadcasting industry to clean house. 
Furthermore, the federal government 
must provide more efficient legislation 
to prevent corruption in the future. 
Lastly, the American people should 
examine their consciences, for there 
are many who are not vitally inter- 
ested in rectifying the present deplor- 
able situation. 

PATRICIA RACHOR, 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 


* 


India is constantly threatened by 
communist aggression. Crop failures 
and shortages of goods make the peo- 
ple more likely to listen to communist 
propaganda. We, the American peo- 
ple, have been helping different coun- 
tries financially for many years. I’m 
sure that aid to India will not injure 
our living standards, since we are, 
after all, a wealthy country. 

GAIL SCHNABEL, 
Portland, Oregon 


* 


We should take action to increase 
spending for scientific developments 
—not just talk about doing it—so that 
we can win the arms and space races 
with Russia. LILY Hays, 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


* 


I believe that Spain should be ad- 
mitted to NATO. That country, it is 
true, has a dictatorial government, 
but it has indicated a wish to unite 
with the free world. Spain should be 
given a chance to prove herself, and 
past differences should be forgotten. 

LYNN DENZLER, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


* 


Inflation, a growing threat to our 
economy, must be checked. If the fed- 
eral government would balance the 
budget, set up a sound money policy, 
and begin to lower the national debt, 
I feel that inflation would subside. 
The value of the dollar would increase, 
and the cost of living would go down. 
A. G. DIETRICH, JR., 
Newton, Kansas 


* 


Mr. Eisenhower scored an enormous 
success for American prestige on his 
Decémber tour, and demonstrated that 
the United States remains a symbol of 
hope to Asian people—such as those of 
India who showered flowers on him in 
welcome. Such a warm reaction 
heartens one to believe that commu- 
nism will never take over the whole 
world, as Khrushchev has prophesied. 
CELIA VOGT, 

Newton, Kansas 


* 


So long as the American people are 
free from hunger, and have adequate 
clothing and shelter, the United 
States would be wise to keep up its 
space programs. We should not spend 
money foolishly, or get into a race to 
try to outdo every other country in 
sight. We should set our own goals, 
and take sure-footed steps to reach 
them. MILDRED SLAUGHTER, 
Evansville, Indiana 


* 















Since commercials and quiz pro- 
grams are directed to the eyes and 
ears of the entire country, control over 
TV should be exercised by the federal 
government to prevent deception. 
FLORA TURNER, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 











OUTDOOR CAFES are popular in warm 
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Yes, The Tongue Is 
A Powerful Weapon 


By Clay Coss 


“hes been said, in connection with 
gossip: “If you haven’t hurt any- 
body today, it’s been a good day.” 

The Reverend Edward Gardiner 
Latch of Washington, D. C., makes 
the same point in this way: 

“The tongue is a very important 
part of the body. In size it is small 

. yet how important it is and how 
useful it can be. 

“It is not enough to learn to talk— 
we must also learn to talk wisely and 
well. It is not enough simply to use 
the tongue—we must use it with good 
motives, in good ways, and for good 
ep -orart 

“The nine is capable of enormous 
evil and it is also capable of enormous 
Without control, it works havoc 
in our lives and in our relationships; 
with control, it becomes a help—a 
happy help to a harmonious world. ... 

“The tongue can speak to men the 
words that help—words of cheer, en- 
couragement, comfort, faith, and hope. 
The tongue can express the brightest 
and best thoughts the mind can think 
and the heart can feel. 

“One of the more important tasks 
to which a person can set himself is 
“Thou 
false witness against 


good. 


the control of his tongue. . . 


shalt not bear 


thy neighbor,’ anywhere, any time, for 


Yet how often we resort 
to lies, to deceit, and to pretense. To 
to gain our ends, to 
carry on a conversation, to make our- 
selves popular—we become false wit- 
and time and again do not 
speak the truth. 

“There are many ways in which we 
witness falsely. One is the way of 
gossip, telling idle tales or mischie- 
vous stories—tales and stories which 
have no grounds of support. ... We 
cannot measure the misery, the suffer- 
ing, and the heartache caused by this 
kind of false witnessing.” 

Yes, Dr. Latch is right. 


any reason. 


save our faces, 


nesses 


Too many 





SH-H-H HERE 
we come / 


<3 











R BY FIELD 
THE BEST POLICY is to refrain from 


saying anything about someone that you 
would not say in his presence 


persons like to spread unpleasant in- 
formation about others—to engage in 
assassination. 

best safeguards against 
(1) Don’t participate in 
because it is extremely 
(2) try tactfully to dis- 
courage your friends when they talk 
about others. Remember, if they gos- 
sip about someone else to you, they 
may make you the victim when you’re 
not present. 


character 

The two 
gossip are: 
it yourself, 
contagious; 


USDA 


PLANT PATHOLOGIST with seedlings to be used in research projects 


Career for Tomorrow 





As an Expert 


O you ever wonder 

certain plants to thrive while 
others shrivel and die? If so, you 
may have the qualities needed to be- 
come a plant pathologist. 

A person trained in this field studies 
the diseases of plants, their causes, 
and how to treat them. He must be 
able to distinguish between damage 
caused by wind and weather, and that 
resulting from insects. 
When he finds the cause of the trouble, 
he prescribes the proper treatment for 
it. 

If you choose this profession, you 
may begin your day by making a study 
of a wheat field where a blight is 
destroying the grain. After taking 
numerous samples of the infected 
wheat, you will apply a variety of tests 
to it in a laboratory. 

Extensive tests may show that the 
blight is caused by a microscopic in- 
You might then call on an en- 
tomologist—someone who specializes 
in preparing solutions to destroy in- 
sects—for help. Or you might experi- 
ment with chemicals already on the 
market to fight the crop-destroying 
bug. 

Qualifications. To be successful in 
this work, you need keen intelligence 
and a scientific bent of mind, plus a 
real interest in plant life. A good 
memory and an orderly mind are also 
necessities, for you must be able to 
remember many thousands of plant 
names and diseases. 

Training. Take a college prepara- 
tory course in high school with em- 
phasis on the sciences. Also, get a 
part-time job at a plant nursery or 
greenhouse if you can. Such experi- 
ence will help you get experience in 
the care and treatment of plants 
which will be valuable to you later as 
a plant pathologist. 

You will need 4 years of college 
study, taking courses in plant pathol- 
ogy, botany, plant bacteriology, en- 
tomology, and other related subjects. 
You should also take courses in scien- 
tific writing, for persons in this pro- 
fession often have opportunities to 
publish their findings in scientific 
journals. 

A large number of plant patholo- 
gists are employed by state and fed- 
eral departments of agriculture. 
Others teach in colleges, or work for 
industries that produce chemicals to 
control plant diseases. 


what causes 


disease or 


sect. 


on Plant Life 


Though most persons in this pro- 
fession are men, a growing number of 
women are finding careers in it. 

Earnings. Individuals who work for 
the federal government start out at 
between $4,500 and $6,000 a year. 
Experienced persons have incomes 
ranging from $6,000 to $12,000 an- 
nually. Earnings on the state level 
are somewhat lower than these. A few 
outstanding pathologists in private in- 
dustry have incomes of $20,000. 

Facts to weigh. The profession pro- 
vides highly challenging and interest- 
ing duties that include outdoor activ- 
ity as well as laboratory work. In addi- 
tion, you get the satisfaction of doing 
something worthwhile to help mankind 
improve his food supply. 

At times, though, the work requires 
a tremendous amount of concentration 
on minute details. This can be taxing 
on your nerves unless you are well 
suited by temperament for this type 
of activity. 

More information. If possible, visit 
your state university’s agricultural 
experiment station and talk to the 
plant pathologists there. You can also 
obtain a booklet entitled “Careers in 
Plant Pathology,” from the American 
Phytopathological Society, 32nd and 
Elm Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
This excellent pamphlet is free. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





When a forest fire breaks out or 
someone needs first aid in a hurry in 
the Naugatuck, Connecticut, area, 
chances are that a teen-ager will ap- 
pear on the scene to give assistance. 
The town’s very active civil defense 
unit, which performs a variety of res- 
cue and other assistance services, is 
manned almost entirely by boys and 
girls between 14 and 18 years of age. 

There are 60 boys on the civil de- 
fense team in Naugatuck. They are 
led by Mr. Philip Mallane, Jr., a U.S. 
Navy veteran, and 18-year-old Richard 
Soliwocki. The Women’s Service 
Branch of the civil defense unit is 
staffed largely by teen-aged girls. 





Pronunciations 


Ben-Gurion—bén-goor’i-on 

Dag Hammarskjold—dag ham’ar-shuld 

Knesset—k’nés’ét 

Mapai—mi-pi’ 

(A key to the markings in this column 
can be found in any good dictionary.) 





News Quiz 











Highest U. S. Office 


1. Describe the President’s duties in 
supervising the executive agencies of the 
federal government. 


2. With respect to the “chief of state” 
role, how do the British and American 
governments differ? 


3. Discuss the President’s activities in 
connection with foreign policy. 


4. What part does he take in the law- 
making process? 

5. Tell of his job as a political party 
leader. 


6. From what source does he receive 
his title as Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces? 


7. Briefly describe the President’s 
working day. Tell how the Cabinet op- 
erates as an advisory body. 


8. Tell of at least 2 suggestions for 
lightening the President’s burdens. 


Discussion 


1. In view of the tremendous difficul- 
ties that the Presidency involves, what 
do you regard as the main reason why 
candidates strive so hard to gain this 
position? 

2. In your opinion, what would be the 
best way—or ways—to reduce the Presi- 
dent’s work load? Explain fully. 


Nation of Israel 


1. What dispute is going on over use 
of the Suez Canal? Give the opposing 
views. 

2. Briefly describe Israel. 


3. Why is western influence strong in 
that Mideast country? 


4. What is the Jewish nation doing in 
its farm and industrial programs? 


5. Why is it urgent that Israel speed- 
ily narrow the gap between foreign pur- 
chases and sales? 


6. When did differences between Jews 
and Arabs first erupt? Why? 

7. Give the opposing views on the 
refugee problem. 

8. What differing opinions are ex- 
pressed concerning the possibility of Is- 
raeli expansion into Arab territory? 


Discussion 


1. What steps do you believe should 
be taken to end the long and bitter dis- 
pute between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors? Explain. 

2. Do you feel that the U. S. policy 
of trying to keep on good terms with 
both Israel and the Arab lands can suc- 
ceed in keeping the friendship of each 
side? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Discuss opposing views on the set- 
tlement that ended the steel dispute. 

2. What does Professor Ellison, in the 
Saturday Evening Post, have to say 
about cheating in college? 


3. What is West Germany doing about 
el mounting anti-Jewish campaign 
there? 


4. List some of the proposals President 
Eisenhower made to Congress in his State 
of the Union message. 


5. Tell something about David Ben- 
Gurion. ; 

6. What is Malaya doing to fight un- 
employment in its cities? 

7. According to the Associated Press, 
is there more or less freedom of the press 
in the world today than there was a year 
ago? Explain. 
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Answers to Know That Word 


1. (d) age meeg 2. (b) everywhere 
at the same time; 3. (b) prominent and 
distinct; 4. (d) denied; 5. {c) act in ac- 
cordance; 6. (b) approve; 7. (a) uproar 
and confusion. 
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